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WHAT  WE  SAW  OF  EUROPE 


S.  S.  Fredrick  der  Grosse,  Sept.  9,  1913. 

Well,  we  "  set  sail  "  for  Europe  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  having  booked  on  S.  S.  Bremen  a  week  or  so  in 
advance,  and  as  all  the  steamers  were  sailing  with  full 
lists,  we  were  glad  to  get  pretty  fair  accommodations  on 
a  comfortable,  though  pretty  slow  boat.  At  the  time  of 
booking  we  also  secured  return  passage  on  S.  S. 
Fredrick  der  Grosse,  where  we  got  third  and  fourth 
officer's  rooms,  which  we  now  occupy. 

The  three  of  us  taking  the  trip,  were  subscribed 
H.  J.  K.,  my  son  Sonnin  and  son-in-law  Harvey  T. 
Dunn.  With  us  sailed  on  the  same  boat  the  auto,  which 
we  were  going  to  use  abroad,  it  being  a  Stearns  four 
cylinder  60  H.  P.  touring  car,  belonging  to  Dunn. 

Our  families  we  left  behind  at  3403  Pacific  Avenue, 
Atlantic  City — a  nice  cottage  which  we  were  fortunate 
in  securing  just  before  sailing,  and  where  we  hope  they 
have  spent  two  pleasant  months. 

We  had  a  very  good  passage  and  landed  in  Bremer- 
hafen  the  fourteenth  of  the  month.  The  crowd  aboard 
was  quite  congenial  and  between  reading  and  chatting 
and  playing  games,  the  young  people  indulging  besides 
in  dancing  and  fancv  dress  balls,  the  time  slipped  rapidly 
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II 

Our  programme  was  to  see  as  much  of  Europe  per 
auto  as  we  conveniently  could,  but  as  we  also  wanted  to 
see  some  galleries,  etc.,  and  desired  to  visit  my  old  home 
Denmark,  which  is  not  too  accessible  by  auto,  we  de- 
cided to  leave  this  in  Bremen,  while  we  made  a  flying 
trip  by  rail.  We,  therefore,  left  Bremen  the  same  after- 
noon for  Leipzig,  where  we  arrived  towards  midnight. 
Here  a  "  turn f est  "  was  in  progress  and  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  city  gay  with  light  and  bunting, — 
with  a  big  crowd  in  the  streets  and  around  the  large, 
handsome  new  depot.  The  "  turners  "  from  different 
localities  in  their  special  uniforms  with  fancy  caps  and 
feathers,  marching  together  with  a  considerable  number 
of  feminine  admirers  mixed  in.  Xext  day  we  visited  the 
"  Gewerbausstellung  "  and  the  "  Gallerie  "  and  in  the 
late  afternoon  took  the  train  for  Dresden,  which  is  only 
some  two  hours  distant  by  rail.  Dresden  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  is  beside  a  wrell-built 
city,  with  a  number  of  large  buildings  of  more  or  less 
venerable  appearance.  Besides  its  famous  art  gallery, 
it  has  a  number  of  other  museums,  among  which  are 
especially  fine  collections  of  old  arms  and  armors  and 
also  a  full  line  of  rifles  and  revolvers  up  to  date — "  Die 
grime  Genolbe,"  with  its  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  bric-a-brac,  could  not  be  seen  to  advantage,  as  it  was 
too  crowded  and  rather  dark,  besides  it  did  not  interest 
"  us." 

There  is  a  large  traffic  on  the  Elbe  with  freight  and 
passengers.  Pleasure-boats  plying  between  the  city  and 
the  resorts  in  Sachsische  Schweitz.  We  watched  these 
boats  going  up  and  down  while  taking  dinner  at  the 
Belvedere. 


WHAT  WE  SAW  OF  EUROPE 

At  Dresden  we  got  our  first  mail  from  America  via 
American  Consulate  Miinchen  and  were  pleased  to  hear 
from  our  dear  ones  at  home,  who  were  all  well. 

Our  hotel  there,  the  Bellevue,  was  a  very  fine  hotel. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  left  for  Berlin. 
There  we  stopped  at  the  Adlon,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
appointed  hotels  in  Europe.  I  may  say  that  a  great 
many  hotels  only  have  a  few  of  their  fancy  apartments 
connected  with  bathrooms,  and,  as  we  rather  considered 
such  indispensable,  we  have  had  to  pay  high  prices  for 
our  accommodations,  generally  ranging  from  $8.00  to 
$12.00  per  day  without  meals.  This  is  for  two  rooms 
with  three  beds  and  bath.  This  is  about  the  same  that 
would  be  charged  in  Xew  York.  I  may  say  that  we  all 
found  the  big,  fancy  rooms  and  cozy  beds  quite  to  our 
liking,  and  the  "  boys  "  took  to  them  as  "  ducks  to 
water." 

The  first  evening  in  Berlin,  after  dining  at  the 
Adlon,  where  a  "  Zephelin "  passed  over  our  heads 
while  we  sat  at  the  table  in  the  court,  we  spent  in  a  bier- 
garten  in  the  Thiergarten,  where  Harvey  expressed 
himself  as  impressed  with  the  large  and  orderly  crowd 
of  men  and  women  sipping  their  beer  and  listening  to 
the  band.  You  can  see  an  equally  orderly  crowd  on  the 
boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City,  but  not  in  beer-gardens  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  boys  (and  girls  too,  for  that 
matter)  are  too  intemperate  and  too  unruly. 

Berlin,  besides  its  fine,  well-kept  and  well-paved 
streets  with  adjoining  palaces  and  large  buildings,  does 
not  present  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  casual  visitor, 
so  after  a  superficial  inspection  we  left  for  Copenhagen, 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  arriving  there  next  morn- 
ing. We  had  the  same  rooms  at  Angleterre,  corner  of 
Ostergade,  we  occupied  1900. 
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Ill 

Copenhagen  was  a  pretty  empty  city.  All  our 
friends  seemed  to  be  away:  Sister  Kirstine  on  Samso 
but  would  be  back  next  day.  I  bad  written  her  from 
Germany  or  from  tbe  boat  tbat  we  probably  would  go 
to  Aarbuus  first  and  then  over  Samso  to  Copenhagen, 
and  the  good  sister  took  the  boat  to  Samso  to  welcome 
us  there.  The  plan  was.  however,  changed  for  a  route  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Jomfru  Jensen,  her  old  house- 
keeper, was,  I  believe,  the  only  one  we  found  the  first 
day.  Aunt  Thora  and  Ebba  were  on  Samso,  where  they 
had  gone  also  to  see  us;  so  you  see  it  is  a  bad  plan  to 
talk  about  what  you  may  do  before  it  is  all  settled.  In 
the  meantime,  we  took  a  look  at  Copenhagen  and  visited 
the  Glypoteck,  Thorvaldsens  Museum,  etc.,  and  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Sister  Kirstine,  who  returned  from 
Samso  Sunday.  Tuesday  morning,  I  think  it  was,  we 
set  out  for  Samso.  We  had  a  nice  day  and  saw  the  dear 
old  island  rise  out  of  the  haze  and  grow  distinct  as  we 
approached,  and  Lushagen,  Skoven,  the  hills  and  dales 
and  Koldby  Kaas,  etc.,  all  became  distinct  and  with 
them  the  memories  of  old  days  with  their  dreams,  plays, 
love  and  sorrow;  gone! — never  to  return  to  us,  though 
the  dreams  are  dreamt  each  day  by  the  ever-changing 
generations. 

At  the  landing  we  were  met  by  Aunt  Thora  and 
her  daughter  Ebba  and  off  we  drove  to  Tranebjerg  to 
Garde,  whose  first  wife  was  my  wife's  sister.  Aunt 
Thora  and  Ebba  were  staying  there,  and  besides  these 
they  had  the  house  full  of  summer  guests.  One  son  An- 
dreas and  their  daughter  Ellen  were  at  home,  while  the 
three  older  sons  were  out  filling  various  positions.     We 
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WHAT  WE  SAW  OF  EUROPE 

were  heartily  welcomed  and  spent  a  very  agreeable  day 
there.  Next  day  after  breakfast  we  drove  to  Nordby  in 
two  carriages,  had  lunch  near  Maarup  in  the  "  plant- 
age,"  and  then  proceeded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Nordby 
bakker.  The  party,  I  believe,  consisted  of  Tante  Marie 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flens- 
borg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nielsen,  Ellen,  Andreas,  Harvey, 
Sonnin  and  myself,  and,  of  course,  Aunt  Thora  and 
Ebba.  We  walked  up  to  the  edge  of  the  hills  where 
they  have  been  eroded  by  the  sea  and  gazed  at  the  deep 
blue  water,  the  little  island  in  the  distance;  listened  to 
the  shrill  music  the  wind  makes  as  it  sways  and  tosses  the 
straws  of  dry  grass  and,  after  drinking  in  the  scene, 
walked  down  to  the  farm  and  saw  the  quaint  fittings 
and  the  spare-room  and  the  "  storstue,"  rarely  used 
indeed,  but  the  pride  of  the  housewife.  The  day  was 
now  well  spent  and  we  started  for  home.  It  had  been 
a  splendid  day  and  Salvig,  Bisgaard,  Bogebjerg  called 
forth  old  memories.  Passing  through  Onsbjerg  we 
stopped  at  the  "  Kro  "  and  talked  with  Carl  Lassen, 
now  a  gray-bearded  patriarch.  I  cannot  recall  having 
seen  him  these  fifty  years,  though  I  well  remember  him 
as  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  my  senior  by 
nearly  ten  years.  We  reached  Tranebjerg  in  time  for 
supper.  Next  morning  we  said  good-bye  to  our  hospit- 
able host  and  a  party  of  us  proceeded  to  Ornslund,  my 
father-in-law's  old  home.  On  the  way  we  shook  hands 
with  old  Mrs.  Fredriksen  and  her  son  Kristian ;  saw  his 
interesting  little  museum,  and  after  taking  a  photo  of 
Mrs.  Fredriksen  and  her  son  proceeded  to  Ornslund. 
The  dear  old  place  is  still  itself,  but,  oh  how  changed. 
It  made  me  very,  very  sad  to  walk  through  the  old  path 
I  had  known  so  well.     The  old  sitting-room  was  still 
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there  and  the  old  Kakelovn;  hut  where  are  the  people 
whose  friendly  smile  and  touch  I  loved  so  well?  Some 
of  them  are  still  among  us,  but  they,  as  myself,  have 
changed  and  we  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  our  lives, 
while  other  voices  we  loved  so  well  are  still. 

We  walked  down  through  the  woods  to  the  beach, 
where  the  crystal  waves  rolled  in  over  the  pebbles  just 
as  of  old,  and  after  taking  lunch  at  Angangtyrs  hoi, 
drove  down  to  Kaasen  and  got  there  just  in  good  time 
to  take  the  boat  to  Kalundborg  and  reached  Copen- 
hagen in  the  evening.  I  kissed  Ebba  good-bye,  who,  this 
day,  the  11th  of  August,  1913,  is  leaving  London  to  join 
her  husband  in  Argentina.  The  sea  here,  mid-ocean,  as 
I  am  writing,  is  calm  and  beautiful  with  the  sun  shining 
on  the  laughing  waters ;  may  it  be  a  picture  of  her  life 
to  come. 

Well,  Samso  faded  away  in  the  distance,  but  the 
memory  of  it  will  always  be  vivid  with  me  until  I  be 
no  more. 

Friday  we  hired  an  auto  and  drove  over  Fredriks- 
borg  and  Fredensborg  to  Helsingor.  The  lower  story 
of  Fredriksborg  had  been  opened  since  I  visited  it  last, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  see  how  many  fine  things  had  been 
gotten  together  to  replace  what  had  been  lost  by  the 
fire.  Fredensborg  Park,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time, 
has  fine  trees  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  through  it. 

Saturday  Jbrgen  Wichfeld,  Stamherre  to  Enge- 
stofte,  joined  us  in  Copenhagen  and  we  left  this  city  in 
his  company  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at  Engestofte, 
where  we  were  cordially  received  by  Kammerherinden 
and  also  by  Aksel  and  Addelaide,  Aksel  returning  to 
New  York  the  13th  of  August.  Engestofte  was  beauti- 
ful, the  park  never  finer,  and  every  thing  in  fine  order. 
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We  had  planned  our  trip  as  an  automobile  tour  almost 
exclusively,  and  as  we  figured  on  carrying  our  baggage 
with  us,  we  had  reduced  it  to  a  minimum,  and  here  were 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  not  having  suitable  evening 
dress  "  comme  il  faut."  However,  we  did  what  we 
could  to  present  a  decent  appearance  and  they  were  kind 
enough  to  forgive  the  Americans  their  eccentricities;  at 
least,  that  is  the  way  they  made  us  feel,  though  I  believe 
Kammerherinden  still  remembers  the  incident  quite 
clearly. 

Sunday  we  drove  up  to  Kunthenborg  and  called  on 
Count  Knuth,  who  showed  us  his  magnificent  park  and 
his  pheasants,  etc.  In  the  evening  Baron  Rosenorn 
dined  at  Engestofte.  Next  day  my  old  friend  Faye, 
director  of  Nakskov  beet  sugar  factory,  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  and  after  taking 
tea  at  Borgo  we  returned  to  Engestofte  for  dinner. 

While  on  the  lake  we  witnessed  the  stranding  on  a 
little  island  of  some  foolhardy  young  men,  who  evi- 
dently did  not  know  how  to  handle  a  sail  boat,  and  as 
the  lake  is  rather  shallow,  went  on  ground  and  stayed 
there  until  rescued.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  learned  a 
lesson. 

I  had  time  to  wander  about  the  old  paths  trodden  by 
my  mother  in  her  youth  and  to  dwell  fondly  on  the 
memory  of  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing  mother;  to  visit 
the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  and  to  contemplate  life's 
strange  visitations. 

The  following  forenoon  we  set  out  for  Bremen,  and 
there  our  auto-trip  begins. 

On  the  way  from  Engestofte  to  Gjedser,  for  which 
tour  we  hired  an  automobile,  we  passed  the  little  house 
in  Xykjobing,  where  Sonnin  was  born  thirty-six  years 
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ago  to  a  day.  The  old  town  was  still  largely  the  same  in 
appearance  and  I  recognized  the  old  house  in  Xygade 
where  I  first  saw  my  old  grandmother  Krebs  I  believe 
sixty  years  ago;  later  I  was  with  her  when  she  closed 
her  eyes,  being  ninety-three  years  old,  in  the  house 
which  we  afterward  occupied. 

Hubert  Wichfeld,  a  fine  young  fellow,  was  kind 
enough  to  meet  us  in  Hamburg,  where  we  saw  a  little 
of  him  while  eating  supper.  Ten  or  eleven  o'clock  we 
were  in  Bremen. 


IV 

THE   AUTO-TRIP 

There  are  many  essentials  for  a  successful  auto-trip. 
The  automobile  need  not  be  especially  fine  or  luxurious, 
but  it  must  be  comfortable,  reliable,  and  powerful,  not 
that  you  should  travel  too  fast;  some  40  kilometres  an 
hour  is  close  to  what  I  consider  a  reasonably  safe  speed 
on  fine  open  country  roads  where  you  have  a  clear  view 
of  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  can  guard  against  sur- 
prises ;  but  as  you  have  to  travel  miles  and  miles  on  heavy 
grades,  which  should  be  covered  at  reasonable  speed,  a 
low-powered  machine  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  machine, 
which  belongs  to  Harvey,  is  a  four-cylinder  Stearns  of 
considerable  horse  power,  about  60  H.  P.,  and  capable 
of  doing  all  that  could  reasonably  be  asked  for. 

The  second  essential  is  a  capable  chauffeur,  with 
good  judgment  and  with  courage  and  nerve,  who  will 
maintain  a  good  speed  without  over-doing  it  and  under- 
stand to  avoid  unnecessary  and  imprudent  risks.  Such 
a  man  we  had  nearly  to  perfection  in  Harvey  T.  Dunn 
(Sonnin  being  a  close  second).  Harvey  is,  however, 
too  fond  of  great  speed  in  the  open,  and  frequently 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  "  letting  it  out,"  when 
we  got  much  closer  to  60  miles,  96  kilometres,  an  hour 
than  I  liked.  However,  thanks  to  our  good  star,  he 
brought  us  safely  through,  the  casualties  being  reduced 
to  three  chickens  and  a  swallow  dead. 

The  third  essential  is  good  roads,  and  taking  it  all 
in  all  we  had  such.  They  were  fine  in  Germany,  Tyrol 
and  Schweitz,  excellent  in  Italy  and  very  fine  in  France, 
though  the  approaches  to  Paris  were  somewhat  worn. 
Of  course  I  can  only  speak  of  the  roads  over  which  we 
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passed  and  this  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  totals, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  too  reliable  generaliza- 
tion. In  Italy  we  only  passed  from  Cortina  to  Venice 
and  from  there  over  Milano  to  Lugano;  some  three  or 
four  hundred  miles.  We  covered  a  similar  distance  in 
Schweitz,  somewhat  more  in  Tyrol,  and  close  to  1000 
miles  in  France.  Germany  we  transversed  in  a  zigzag 
line  from  Bremen  to  Tyrol,  making  perhaps  1300  miles, 
the  total  distance  travelled  being  close  to  3000  miles, 
which  is  about  5000  kilometres. 

Our  route  took  us  through  innumerable  villages  and 
small  places  that  I  could  not  name  if  I  tried. 


ROUTE 

After  leaving  Bremen  we  stopped  first  night  in  Han- 
over; then  in  Goslar,  next  Eisenach,  Frankfurth  A/M, 
Coblentz,  Coin,  Barmen ;  again  Coin,  Frankfurth  A/M, 
Wiirtzburg,  Rothenburg,  Nurrenberg  and  Munchen. 
From  there  we  passed  into  Tyrol,  where  we  stopped  at 
Insbruck,  Meran  and  Cortina,  next  into  Italy,  where  we 
stopped  at  Venice,  Milano  and  Lugano  over  the  Schwitz 
border.  The  following  night  we  slept  on  Simplon 
Kulm,  then  at  Teritet,  Geneva  and  Chamonix,  then  into 
France,  where  we  stopped  at  Bourg,  Bourges,  Tour, 
Blois  and  last  at  Paris.  On  the  auto  trip  we  left  Bremen 
the  30th  of  July  and  arrived  in  Paris  the  1st  day  of 
September,  making  stops  of  more  than  one  day  in 
Munchen,  Venice,  Teritet,  Tours  and  Paris.  I  have 
given  you  this  in  brief,  so  as  not  to  have  to  refer  to  it  in 
the  following. 


VI 

Sister  Kirstine  joined  us  in  Bremen.  We  had  to 
run  down  to  Bremerhafen  to  get  the  auto  and  after 
some  custom  house  formalities  returned  in  auto  to 
Bremen,  where  we  got  in  time  for  lunch.  We  had  a 
trunk  rack  fitted  on  the  auto  and  got  a  late  start.  I 
think  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  we  left.  From 
Bremen  to  Hanover  is  111  kilometres,  70  miles,  so  we 
did  not  ffet  to  our  destination  until  seven  or  thereabouts. 
Sister  Kirstine  had  never  been  on  such  a  reckless  tour 
before  and  I  fear  her  nerves  were  tingling  uncomfort- 
ably. Altogether  this  auto  tour  was  probably  rather  too 
much  for  her,  though  she  went  through  it  bravely,  only 
now  and  then  hinting  that  she  thought  an  evil  spirit 
possessed  us.  She  followed  us  over  Frankfurth  and 
Coin  to  Barman,  where  she  left  us  for  home,  as  her 
duties  called  her.  We  were  very  glad  to  have  her  along 
and  I  only  wish  we  could  have  made  her  more 
comfortable. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  compete  with  Baedeker  re- 
lating the  "  Sehenswurdigkeiten  "  of  the  different  places 
but  to  tell  a  little  about  the  impressions  the  country  and 
the  people  made  upon  me,  with  special  incidents  added. 

In  Hanover  we  met  Dr.  Kepeler,  whose  acquaint- 
ance Sonnin  and  I  had  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  last  fall 
during  the  International  Congress  and  the  tour  through 
the  country.  After  showing  us  the  pretty  city  next  morn- 
ing and  purchasing  a  few  things,  we  set  out  for  Goslor. 
As  "  The  Krebs  Pigment  and  Chemical  Company " 
are  purchasers  of  Barytes  and  this  is  produced  and 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Hartz,  I  had  an 
interest  in  making  myself  acquainted  with  what  was 
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being  done  here  and  along  the  Rhine.  I  made  some 
inquiries  in  Goslor  and  found  that  the  Marienhiitte,  a 
producer  of  Lithopone,  was  located  at  a  neighbouring 
city,  though  the  headquarters  of  the  mining  operations 
were  centred  south  of  Hartz,  where  we  went  next  morn- 
ing and  got  some  further  information.  Owing  to  the 
location  of  the  Hartz,  this  vicinity  cannot  compete  with 
the  Rhine  in  the  American  trade. 

On  the  Rhine  we  ran  up  and  down,  called  at  the 
different  American  consulates  and  on  people  in  the 
trade,  but  all  in  all  the  information  gathered  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  Rhine,  of  course,  was  the 
finest  river  we  saw,  the  rugged  and  picturesque  hills 
approaching  very  close  to  the  river,  often  presenting 
very  abrupt  and  steep  sides,  the  quaint  old  castles  and 
ruins  adding  to  the  impression;  Rothenburg,  the  city 
presenting  the  most  remarkable  medieval  appearance. 
Venice,  very  quaint  but  of  more  recent  date;  a  very 
sad  city  to  visit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  more  than 
the  water  in  its  canals,  is  stagnating  and  decaying.  The 
St.  Marc  Plaza  is  the  most  beautiful  square  I  have  seen, 
surrounded  by  stately  edifices,  perfectly  paved  and  kept 
very  clean,  there  being  no  horse  droppings.  It  is  a 
splendid  and  animated  place  when  in  the  evening  from 
nine  to  eleven,  the  military  band  plays.  I  heard  Grieg's 
'  Troldkongen  "  rendered  splendidly — I  never  heard 
any  of  his  music  to  better  advantage. 

Tours  in  France, — to  make  a  long  jump, — I  did 
not  specially  like  or  admire,  but  the  chateaux  were 
interesting  and  worth  visiting,  some  of  them  very  beauti- 
ful ;  the  north  wing  of  the  chateau  in  Blois  is  the  hand- 
somest piece  of  architecture  I  have  seen. 

Paris  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  dwell  on ;  Champs 
Elysees  magnificent;  the  Luxembourg,  with  the  finest 
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collection  of  modern  art  I  know  of;  Louvre  confusing 
in  its  wealth  of  old  painting — Harvey  got  very  tired 
looking  at   them. 

The  General  Consul,  Hoskier,  in  Paris,  my  father's 
cousin,  received  us  cordially  and  we  were  invited  to 
dinner  at  his  country  place  outside  of  Paris  at  Bellevue 
with  its  fine  trees  and  flowers.  He  is  getting  on  in  years 
and  has  lost  his  erect  posture,  but  his  mind  is  vivid  and 
clear  and  he  talked  interestingly  of  old  times  and  old 
people.  He  has  survived  his  contemporaries  and  is 
getting  to  be  a  somewhat  lonely  old  man,  in  spite  of  a 
very  large  progeny.  He  has  always  been  very  kind  to 
me,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

One  evening  I  consulted  the  theatre  clerk  at  the 
hotel  and  he  recommended  us  to  go  to  the  Moulin  Rouge 
to  see  some  fine  dancing  and  vaudeville.  Harvey  and  I 
went,  Sonnin  did  not  feel  like  going.  I  can  recommend 
it  as  a  good  place  to  stay  away  from.  It  was  very 
corrupt  and  a  genuinely  dirty  place.  I  did  not  think 
anything  so  low  as  that  would  be  tolerated  anywhere. 

My  friend,  Professor  Lassen,  was  not  in  Copen- 
hagen when  we  were  there.  He  was  in  Tyrol,  so  I  wrote 
him  but  failed  to  get  an  answer.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve his  answer  must  have  been  mislaid  in  Miinchen,  as 
later  information  I  have  indicated  he  was  looking  for 
us.     I  greatly  regret  missing  him. 

We  struck  up  an  acquaintance  on  board  the  Bremen 
with  different  people,  among  them  two  Misses  Bieder- 
bicks  and  passing  up  the  Rhine  Sonnin  and  Harvey 
called  on  them  at  Bonn.  We  took  them  out  for  an  auto 
ride  and  had  lunch  at  Coblentz.  They  were  fine  and  fat 
and  the  "  boys  "  called  them  the  Butterbricks.  They 
were  a  pair  of  nice  unsophisticated  girls.  In  Berlin  we 
met   another   acquaintance,   Mr.    Kohler:   came   across 
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Miss  Ellen  Du  Pont  in  Munchen,  and  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  Bleriot  flyer,  Mr.  S.  S.  Pierce,  at  Paris,  a 
friend  of  Sonnin's,  were  the  only  people  of  our  acquaint- 
ance we  met  after  leaving  Denmark. 

With  Mr.  Pierce  we  visited  the  Bleriot  testing  field 
near  Versailles  and  saw  a  large  number  of  machines  go 
up  on  this  and  on  neighboring  fields,  where  other  com- 
panies have  located.  Harvey  took  a  fly  in  a  Bleriot  and 
declared  it  is  much  safer  than  an  auto.  It  surely  is  as 
long  as  you  stay  up,  but  when  you  happen  to  come  down 
too  quickly,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

From  Paris  we  shipped  our  faithful  automobile  to 
Havre  for  reshipment  to  U.  S.  A.  I  had  a  clerk  from 
E.  Hoskier  &  Co.  help  me  out,  which  help  I  found  in- 
dispensable. The  shipping  department  of  Chemin  de 
fer  du  Nord  is  badly  in  need,  not  alone  of  reorganiza- 
tion, but  of  organization.  It  seemed  to  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  disconnected  units  where  you  had  to  wander 
about  from  place  to  place  until  you  at  last  found  where 
the  work  was  undertaken.  There  the  clerk  consulted 
and  reconsulted  volume  after  volume  of  rules,  dates  and 
figures,  though  four  or  six  automobiles  had  been  loaded 
that  afternoon  for  Havre  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  took  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  make 
out  the  bill  of  lading,  where  a  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  would  have  finished  the  whole  matter  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  With  such  a  system  of  indirectness 
and  red  tape  running  through  the  nation,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  cannot  lead  in  industry  or  commerce,  in  spite  of 
their  great  advantages. 

We  took  the  train  to  Boulogne  Sunday  morning, 
September  7,  and  here  we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  our 
journey.     At  the  station  we  were  told  to  take  the  8.25 
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train.  Sonnin  and  Harvey  took  that;  I  went  to  buy 
some  paper.  On  returning  to  the  gate  was  told  to  take 
the  boat  express  on  No.  13,  which  I  did,  thinking  the 
8.25  overcrowded.  My  express  left  15  or  20  minutes 
later  and  when  I  came  to  Boulogne  Sonnin  and  Harvey 
were  in  a  "  stew  "  and  told  me  they  had  held  the  boat  for 
Fredrick  der  Grosse  back  to  get  me  on  board  and  for 
me  to  hurry  up  or  we  would  be  left,  the  other  train 
being  a  special  for  the  Cincinnati,  also  leaving  that  morn- 
ing. Well,  I  got  there  all  the  same  and  with  fairly  good 
conscience,  as  I  only  had  followed  instructions;  yet  I 
might  have  been  in  France  still. 

So  far  we  have  had  very  good  weather,  but  the 
barometer,  which  has  been  high,  is  falling  and  a  fog  is 
closing  in  on  us;  how  the  second  half  of  the  ocean  trip 
will  be,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  would  say,  that  third 
and  fourth  officer's  quarters  on  the  bridge  deck  are  very 
comfortable  indeed,  as  far  as  air  and  light  are  concerned. 
It  is  quiet  and  select,  too.  Nay,  we  nearly  enjoy  a 
private  bathroom  next  door.  The  poor  boys,  however, 
do  not  find  the  beds  comfortable,  though  from  the 
sounds  j^roceeding  from  their  breathing  organs,  even 
late  in  the  morning,  I  conclude  they  are  not  losing 
much  sleep.  This  is  being  written  in  the  smoking-room, 
the  hour  is  4.35,  and  every  table  seems  occupied.  In 
front  of  me  are  seated  seven  ladies  and  one  gentleman, 
enjoying  afternoon  tea  and  chatting  merrily.  They 
have  tea  smorrebrod  with  caviar,  lax,  cheese,  etc.,  besides 
different  boxes  with  cakes  and  candy  and  are  apparently 
not  suffering.  At  the  same  table  where  I  am  sitting 
are  a  man  and  his  wife,  as  I  take  it,  enjoying  a  glass  of 
port  wine;  at  two  or  three  other  tables  are  card  games 
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in  progress  and  others  are  reading  and  smoking  and  all 
happy.  There  is  a  family  Stein  from  Copenhagen  on 
board.  He  is  an  oil  company  director  who  is  going 
home  on  a  two  months'  vacation.  The  children  speak 
Danish  well;  and  so  on — there  is  a  whole  lot  of  people 
and  something  might  be  said  about  them,  but  no  use; 
they  do  not  seem  especially  interesting  so  we  will  let 
them  be.  Both  first,  second,  and  third  classes  are  well 
occupied,  the  last  being  quite  full — Jews,  Poles,  Hun- 
garians, etc.,  praying,  singing,  weeping,  eating — such  is 
the  world. 


VII 

Now  returning  to  the  impressions  the  countries  made 
on  me  would  say,  that  Denmark  unquestionably  seemed 
to  possess  the  most  intelligent  rural  population  and  also 
seemed  the  country  with  the  least  poverty.  Bully  for 
Denmark.  Germany  came  next,  but  the  rural  popula- 
tion, though  on  the  whole  strong  and  well  nourished 
and  having  a  wealth  of  red-cheeked,  flaxen-haired  chil- 
dren, suffered  from  what  seemed  to  me  far  too  great 
division  of  the  land,  which,  for  a  large  part,  appeared  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  husmands  (very  small  land  owners), 
who  are  unable  to  introduce  economical  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  they  still  handle  the  problem  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  their  forefathers  did  before  them, 
1-2-3-400  years  ago.  There  were  the  woman  and  her 
dog  or  horse  or  oxen  pulling  the  burden  together,  and 
women  could  be  seen  doing  all  kinds  of  work, — swing- 
ing the  scythe,  binding  the  grain,  or  even  threshing  the 
rye  with  the  same  old  flail  she  inherited  from  her  grand- 
dad. Harvey,  with  fine  sarcasm,  said  the  only  big  thing- 
he  saw  in  Germany  was  the  dog-cart. 

This  rural  population  is  not  spread  out  over  the 
country  as  you  see  it  in  Denmark,  but  is  nearly  uni- 
versally huddled  together  in  rather  large  villages  often 
built  very  densely,  the  houses  frequently  touching  one 
another,  and  forming  unbroken  streets.  These  dorfs  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  thatched,  the  roofs  being  mostly 
tiles.  My  observations  make  me  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  great  subdivision  of  land.  I  believe  it  is 
wrong — I  am  sure  it  is.  The  unit  where  the  product 
can  be  produced  at  the  minimum  cost  allowing  of 
modern  machinery  must  conquer.     Co-operation   now 
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carried  on  in  Denmark  to  so  good  advantage  in  the 
dairies  and  abattoirs,  may  be  the  solution.  This  present 
system  certainly  must  go.  It  is  producing  serfs  of  the 
soil. 

Of  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Schweitz  I  saw  too  little  to 
enable  me  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  rural  conditions, 
the  mountainous  country,  of  course,  introducing  new 
features  which  make  comparison  with  plains  countries 
very  difficult. 

As  to  France  it  was  certainly  fair  to  see,  but  there 
were  not  the  villages  teeming  with  children  and  geese 
and  chickens  that  we  saw  in  Germany,  and  while  vine 
culture  may  be  justified  in  mountainous  districts,  such 
as  along  the  Rhine,  and  so  on,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
covering  the  plains  with  vines,  such  as  you  see  done  to 
a  great  extent  in  France.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  did 
not  get  the  same  impression  of  vigor,  frugality,  and 
thrift  which  was  in  evidence  at  all  the  ways  and  cross- 
ings in  Germany.  My  glance  at  the  countries  is  neces- 
sarily very  superficial. 

One  feature  which  in  traversing  Europe  from  Samso 
to  Insbruck  struck  me  as  peculiar,  was  the  fact  that  the 
further  south  we  went  the  more  backward  we  found  the 
harvest,  until  the  oats  and  rye  were  green  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  of  Tyrol.  On  the  whole  we  passed  through 
very  fine  country,  ranging  from  fertile  plains  covered 
with  rich  harvest  to  hills  and  mountains  covered  with 
forest;  the  trees  both  in  the  Hartz,  Thyringen,  Oden- 
wald  and  Schwartzwald  being  of  very  fine  growth,  far 
better  than  the  forest  we  saw  in  France;  but  that  may  be 
incidental. 

The  part  of  Germany  we  passed  through  was 
largely  new  to  me;  it  was  very  beautiful, — finer  than  I 
had  imagined. 
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Now  we  have  been  up  and  down  the  country  and 
nearly  readied  New  York  harbor,  and  you,  no  doubt, 
imagine  I  am  through;  yet  I  have  a  little  more  to  say, 
and  I  must  return  to  the  good  old  machine  labouring 
indefatigably  up  the  mountain  slopes,  ejaculating  its 
hoarse  "  Honk  Konk  "  and  its  loud  exhaust  report  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  genuine  chauffeur.  The 
temptation  to  leave  the  exhaust  open  is  nearly 
irresistible. 

The  day  we  left  Miinchen — where,  by  the  way,  we 
came  across  a  party  of  ladies  of  which  Miss  Ellen  Du 
Pont,  a  neighbour  from  Wilmington,  was  a  party — was 
not  very  fine,  so  the  pretty  trip  to  Insbruck  was  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  as  the  fine  views  were  partly 
obscured  by  fogs  and  drifting  clouds,  and  as  this  is  a 
condition  not  uncommon  in  this  valley,  we  decided  to 
pass  on  at  once  next  morning  and  gain  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  hoping  for  fairer  weather,  in 
which  hope  we  were  not  disappointed. 

Here  on  the  mountain  road  we  met  a  young  fellow7 
driving  a  still  younger  horse  geared  to  a  wagon  con- 
taining a  few  bars  of  iron.  The  horse  shied,  backed,  and 
upset  the  wagon,  so  we  came  to  a  standstill  30  or  40 
feet  in  front  of  the  horse,  which  the  man  readily  held. 
The  horse  was  ungeared,  led  past  the  auto,  whereupon 
the  auto  passed  the  wagon  and  we  next  helped  to  righten 
the  undamaged  wagon  and  throw  the  bars  of  iron  in 
again — nothing  damaged  and  we  parted  good  friends 
with  this  "  Jens  "  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the  only 
incident  of  the  kind  experienced  in  the  course  of  our 
progress,  and  the  horses,  especially  in  Germany,  were  re- 
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markably  quiet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  autos  were  very 
scarce  there,  except  near  the  large  cities  and  along  the 
Rhine  valley. 

The  Brenner-Pass  was  the  first  pass  we  negotiated. 
It  is  not  far  south  of  Insbruck  and  is  so  gradual  and 
easy  that  it  is  not  in  the  same  class  as  several  others  we 
passed  over.  The  road  climbs  up  a  long  sloping  valley 
and  down  again.  I  understand  this  is  one  of  the  roads 
of  antiquity  through  the  Alps.  From  Sterzing,  south 
of  the  Brenner,  there  has  been  opened  a  fine  new  road 
over  the  mountains  leading  to  Meran.  We  chose  this 
route  which,  with  great  skill,  was  constructed  in  zigzag 
up  a  steep  mountain  slope  on  a  10  per  cent,  grade  until 
we  at  length,  after  a  long  climb  and  many  a  sharp  turn, 
reached  the  higher  levels  where  the  road  plunges  into 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain  and  at  last,  after  passing 
the  tree  limit  and  coming  very  close  to  the  perpetual 
snow,  reaches  the  summit  and  again  descends  with  many 
a  turn  to  the  lower  level,  where  Meran  is  located.  This 
piece  of  road  is  36.5  kilometres  long  and,  like  many 
others,  a  fine  piece  of  road  building,  sometimes  edging 
along  on  the  brink  of  the  precipices,  where  the  rock  has 
been  blasted  away  to  make  a  road-bed  possible;  while 
on  other  places  retaining-walls  have  been  built  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  short  tunnels  have  been  used  where 
they  presented  the  best  solution.  The  skill  and  labor 
spent  on  the  roads  in  Europe  in  general  and  on  the 
mountain  roads  in  particular,  are  very,  very  great,  and 
can  only  be  realized  by  personal  observation.  In  in- 
numerable places  the  foaming  mountain  streams  have 
been  bridged  on  precipices  where  bridges  were  hard  to 
build  and  on  other  places  the  streams  are  carried  over 
the  top  of  tunnels  not  otherwise  needed.  This  especially 
was  the  case  near  the  top  of  the  Simplon  pass — origi- 
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Daily  built  by  Napoleon.  We  spent  a  little  time  on  the 
top  of  the  pass  (Sterzing  Meran)  gazing  at  the  pano- 
rama before  us,  one  to  the  south  of  the  pass,  a  different 
one  if  you  turned  your  face  to  the  north;  picked  a  few 
mountain  flowers,  listened  to  the  quaint  sounds  of  the 
bells  carried  by  the  cows  and  wondering  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  nature;  the  eternal  snow,  seeming  but  a  very 
short  distance  above  us,  and  descended  to  milder  climes, 
the  wind  being  quite  chilly. 

Meran  I  found  lovely,  with  a  sub-tropical  vegetation 
and  a  comfortable  temperature  of  75  F.  or  thereabouts 
— really  the  first  time  I  felt  warm  since  getting  back  to 
old  Europe.  It  was,  however,  deserted,  as  too  warm.  I 
wish  we  had  such  a  nice,  cool  place  near  Wilmington 
where  we  could  spend  the  hot  months. 

Next  day  we  went  south  through  Bozen  to  Auer, 
from  which  place  the  famous  Dolomiten-Strasse  ex- 
tends to  Cortina.  This  famous  road  is  107  kilometres 
long  and  in  many  respects  a  duplicate  of  the  road  from 
Sterzing  to  Meran,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  feature 
of  it.  Simply  state  that  the  landscape  is  very  grand  and 
ever  varying,  and  that  two  distinct  passes  have  to  be 
negotiated. 

The  car  was  as  built  especially  for, the  work  and 
climbed  and  reclimbed  and  descended  and  redescended 
with  wonderful  endurance  and  without  a  hitch.  Harvey 
did  most  of  the  driving  and  did  it  finely. 

On  this  road  there  were  a  good  many  more  auto- 
mobiles and  at  one  of  the  sharp  turns  (they  are  fre- 
quently very  sharp)  a  poor  fellow  meeting  another  car 
coming  down  at  considerable  speed,  got  "  cold  feet," 
bumped  into  the  curb  and  toppled  over  down  the  em- 
bankment. The  car  was  lying  wheels  up  when  we  came 
up.    There  had  only  been  two  in  it.     The  chauffeur  was 
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badly  hurt,  but  another  machine  had  taken  him  along. 
We  helped  to  right  the  car,  which,  as  the  embankment 
on  the  place  was  not  high,  was  not  very  badly  smashed 
and  easily  reached  the  recurving  lower  road.  Well, 
these  mountain  roads  are  not  for  chauffeurs  with  weak 
nerves.  The  people  in  the  tonneau  may  tremble  a  little 
without  much  harm. 

We  had  not  wired  to  Cortina  for  accommodations, 
as  we  found  Meran  empty,  but  though  we  found  Cor- 
tina a  nasty  cold  place  in  a  large  fine  mountain  valley, 
every  hotel  (of  which  there  was  at  least  a  dozen)  was 
full  and  we  had  to  take  a  room  in  an  overflow  annex, 
not  at  all  too  comfortable,  but  there  were  no  fleas,  so 
we  slept  well  and  left  for  Venice  next  morning. 

Cortina  and  adjacent  country  for  miles  around  is 
Italian  in  language,  though  part  of  Austrian  Tyrol. 

Next  day  we  reached  Venice,  leaving  the  car  on  the 
mainland;  inspected  this  city  of  the  past;  took  a  swim 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  passed  on  to  Milano  over  beautiful 
roads  where  Harvey  made  60  miles  or  more.  He  was 
happy. 

Venice  to  Milano  is  some  230  kilometres;  we  took 
lunch  in  Verona.  This  Poe  valley,  which  we  passed 
through,  is  very  pretty,  very  level  but  for  miles  some- 
what monotonous.  It  is  evidently  in  danger  of  serious 
floods,  as  the  river  beds  have  been  banked  up  for  cen- 
turies and  in  many  places  the  river  beds,  filled  with 
boulders  washed  down  from  the  mountains  which  you 
see  in  the  distance,  are  much  higher  than  the  cultivated 
bottom  lands.  When  such  a  bank  breaks,  there  is 
trouble. 

Xext  day  we  passed  north  to  Lugano,  where  we 
stopped  over  night,  and  after  running  along  the  beauti- 
ful shores  of  the  lakes,  turned  into  the  Simplon  pass. 
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We  stopped  over  night  on  the  top  at  Simplon  Kulm, 
where  there  is  a  fair  hotel,  watched  the  sundown  and 
sunup  over  the  beautiful  snow-topped  mountains  and 
passed  down  into  the  Rhone  vallej',  stopped  a  day  or 
two  on  Lake  Leman  (Genfersee),  and  next  visited 
Chamonix,  well  up  near  Mt.  Blanc,  from  where  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  glaciers,  the  water  from  them 
coursing  through  the  city  right  outside  our  hotel  like  a 
big  raging  mill  race.  The  glaciers  were  very  fine  and 
fair  and  wonderful  to  behold.  One  place  a  snow  pile 
had  parted,  some  going  down  hill,  leaving  a  sheer  snow 
wall,  100  or  perhaps  even  200  feet  high.  Here  along  the 
foothills  (as  also  was  the  case  in  the  Simplon  pass,  espe- 
cially on  the  Italian  side),  were  numerous  large  electric 
power  plants,  no  doubt  largely  used  in  the  Electro- 
Chemical  industry,  and  other  evidence  of  engineering 
activity  and  skill ;  one  of  the  long  Alpine  tunnels  running 
through  the  mountain  near  the  Simplon  pass. 

The  rest  of  the  auto  trip  over  hills  and  dales  in  beauti- 
ful France  does  not  present  special  features,  so  we  will 
pass  it  by.  The  longest  day  trip  we  made  was  from 
Bourg  to  Bourges,  280  kilometres,  many  other  days 
runs  being  close  to  or  over  200  kilometres.  And  now 
we  are  three  days  out  from  Xew  York.  Our  troubles 
were  five  punctures — that  was  all. 
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